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had Augustan ages; it has never had great popular yearnings after
wider knowledge. Its intellectual leaders have lived and studied
and lectured at courts; they have not gone down and taught the
masses of the people/1 The masses have remained in much the
same economic and social conditions and at much the same intel-
lectual level as their ancestors four thousand years ago.
Little Muslim science and scholarship found its way to medieval
Europe via the Byzantine Empire, whose cultural contacts with the
Muslim world were tenuous, though Arabic medical works were
being translated into Byzantine Greek in the eleventh century.2
The Crusaders, settled during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries
in a strip of the Levant lands whose depth from the coast rarely ex-
ceeded fifty miles, were for the most part rough, unpolished ad-
venturers, whose contacts with the native population were mainly
with the peasantry, not with its scholars. Consequently, though
there was an appreciable cultural interchange between the 'Franks'
and the people of the Levant, it was mainly of a material kind. In
any case, by the time of the First Crusade (1099) the intellectual
ossification of the Muslim East was already beginning, and conse-
quently the Crusades played no greater part than the Byzantine
Empire in the transmission of Muslim learning to theWest3
Of considerably greater importance in this connexion was
Sicily, which had been conquered by the Muslims of North Africa
in the course of the ninth century, and enjoyed aperiod of stable and
orderly Muslim government from c. 950 until Sicily was recon-
quered for Christendom towards the end of the eleventh century
by the Normans, ca dynasty of gifted pirates' which had entered the
service of the Byzantine Greeks and then wrested Southern Italy
from them. At the time of the Muslim conquest Sicily had long
been rich with the past civilization of Greece and Rome. Though
Eastern cultural currents had streamed in during the period of
Muslim domination, the Arab rulers had been too involved in war-
fare to develop the finer arts of peace. But under the tolerant rule
of the Normans the varied culture-strains were able to intermingle
and flower. H. A. L. Fisher draws an attractive miniature pea-
picture of the civilization of Sicily under Roger II (1130-54),
whom his critics called the 'half-heathen king5: 'His kingdom was
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